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A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF 
DR.^JETTSOM. 

O  record  me  adlioiis,  the  merits, 
and  the  claims  of  cotemporary 
genius,  is  the  proper  and  peculiar 
province  of  periodical  works,  inaf- 
much  as  it  is  folely  their  object  to 
furnilh  amufement  and  inltrudion, 
and  to  “  Hold,  as  it  v^ere,  the  Mir¬ 
ror  up  to  Nature.*^ 

John  Coakley  Lettfom  was  born, 
in  the  year  174-4,  at  Little  Van 
Pyke,  a  fmall  ifland  about  three 
miles  in  circumference,  and  fitu- 
ated  near  Tortola,  within  the  verge 
of  the  tropics.  His  anceftry  may  be 
traced  far  back,  not  that  we  think 
this  any  addition  to  the  merits  of  a 
really  good  man. 

When  only  fix  years  old,  young 
Lettfom  was  fent  to  England  for 
the  purpofe  of  receiving  his  edu¬ 
cation.  One  of  thofe  fortuitous 
circumftances,  which  fometimes  de¬ 
termine  the  fate  of  empires,  and 
fometimes  caft  the  chara6ter  of 
individuals,  attended  our  fubje6l 
on  this  occafion.  Mr.  Fothergill, 
brother  to  the  celebrated  phyfician 
of  the  fame  name,  and  an  emi¬ 
nent  preacher  among  the  Quakers, 
happened  to  be  at  the  very  fea-port 
where  Dr.  Lettfom  landed,  and 
who  was  accidentally  lodged  in  the 
fame  houfe  with  him.  This  gentle¬ 
man,  conceiving  a  prediledion  for 
the  youth,  took  in  fome  meafure 
the  charge  of  his  welfare,  and 
placed  him  at  the  fchool  of  Mr. 
Thompfon,  uncle  to  the  phyfician 
of  the  fame  name, 

Mr.  Thompfon^s  fchool  being  in 
the  vicinity  of  Warrington,  where 
Mr.  Fothergill  reftded,  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  fuperintendance  of  his 
education,  and  finally  became  his 
guardian  on  the  death  of  Dr,  Lett* 
VOL.  I* 


fom^s  father.  This  friendly  office, 
which  he  undertook  at  his  own 
fuggehion,  led  ultimately  to  the 
moll  beneficial  effeds, 

.  After  a  proper  time,  our  young 
adventurer  was  placed  with  Dr. 
SutclifF,  with  a  view  to  his  fu¬ 
ture  profeffion.  Fie  afterwards  af- 
fiduoudy  attended  St.  Thomases 
Hofpital  for  two  years,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  his  native  place,  in  order 
to  take  polTeffion  of  fome  property 
which  had  devolved  to  him,  and 
which  on  his  arrival  he  found  to 
confift  chiefly  of  a  number  of  negro 
llaves  :  thefe,  to  his  honour  as  a 
man,  he  liberated,  notwithftanding 
that  he  became,  in  confequence 
of  this  ftep,  reduced  to  confider- 
able  embarraffment*. 

From  this  period  Dr.  Lettfom 
regarded  his  profeflional  abilities  as 
his  fubfiftence;  and,  after  fome 
fuccefsful  pradice  in  Tortola,  he  re¬ 
turned  again  to  Europe,  vi filing  at  the 
fame  time  the  great  medical  fchools 
ofParis,  Edinburgh,  and  Leyden  ;  at 
the  latter  he  took  his  degrees.  After 
a  fhort  flay  at  Paris,  where  he  was 
introduced  to  fome  of  the  moft 
eminent  charaders  then  living,  he 
finally,  took  up  his  refidence  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  experienced  feveral  gra¬ 
tuitous  honours. 

Thus  fixed  in  the  metropolis, 
his  adive  philanthrophy  foon  began 
to  exert  itfelf,  and  he  became  fome¬ 
times  the  founder,  and  always  the 
fupporter,  of  many  charitable  in- 
flitutions.  About  this  time  he  mar- 


•  We  have  recently  learnt  that  he  pof- 
feffed  a  moiety  of  Little  Van  Dyke,  which 
he  then  fold  to  affift  fome  relatives  in  dif- 
trefs ;  but  he  has  fince  purchafed  the  whole 
ifland,  in  order,  as  he  once  obferved  to  a 
friend,  that  he  might  poffefs  the  aflies  of  his 
parents,  who  were  interred  in  the  ifland. 
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ried  a  lady  with  a  confulerable  for¬ 
tune,  wdiich  placed  additional 
means  within  his  reach  for  hilling 
the  throbs  of  helplefs  difeafe, 
fmoothing  the  brow  of  haggard 
poverty,  and  raifing  the  forlorn 
hopes  of  expiring  merit.  At  all 
times,  Dr.  Lettfom  has  been  found 
the  effedive  and  prompt  friend  of 
diftrefs ;  nor  has  he,  like  many 
reputed  generous  perlbns,  waited  to 
be  foiicited,  or  fat  in  fupine  apathy, 
until  objeds  of  wretchednefs  were 
pointed  out  to  him  :  the  amiable 
energies  of  his  bofom,  always  alive 
to  the  woes  of  fuffering  humanity, 
have  ever  prompted  him  to  feek  the 
abodes  of  want  and  mifery,  have 
prompted  him  to  explore  the  glooms 
of  poverty,  and  wipe  the  tear  of  dif- 
confolate  wretchednefs  from  the 
cheek  of  affiidion,  and  illume 
the  dim  eye  of  defpair  by  his  ad¬ 
vice,  his  exertions,  his  fkill,  and  his 
generofity.  Numberlefs  inftances 
might  be  adduced  of  his  philanthro¬ 
py,  and  we  could  dwell  upon  them 
with  all  that  fondnefs  which  the 
recording  of  good  adions  excites 
in  every  feeling  bofom ;  but  we 
know  that  Dr.  Lettforn’s  is  not  an 
oftentatious  but  a  heart-felt  gene- 
rohty;  and,  asfuch,  we  know'  that 
he  loves  to  brood  over  his  adions  in 
the  luxurious  filence  of  his  thoughts, 
without  expohng  them  to  the  in¬ 
quiring  eyes  of  mankind. 

Dr.  Lettfom  was  a  haunch  op- 
pofer  of  Dr.  Mayertbach,the  famous 
Water-do6tor;  and  in  this  point  of 
view  he  may  perhaps  be  confidered 
as  having  performed  a  really  ac¬ 
ceptable  fervice  to  bis  country. 

His  publications  on  moral  and 
medical  fubjeds  are  very  nu¬ 
merous,  but  in  the  whole  of  them, 
he  has  alway  kept  in  view  the  great 
end  of  all  human  labour, — public 
good.  It  would  be  needlefs  to 
enumerate  them,  as  they  are  all 
defervedly  popular,  and  confequent- 
ly  known  to  our  readers. 

His  uniform  exertions  in  behalf 
of  the  general  community,  have 
not  efcaped  that  honourable  notice 


which  they  deferved,  and  many  li¬ 
terary  focieties, ,  in  various  pans 
of  Europe  and  America,  have  in 
confequence  enrolled  the  name  of 
pr.  Lettfom  among  their  members; 
in  addition  to  which,  he  has  been 
chofen,  at  different  times,  to  the 
vice-prefidencies,  and  delegated  to 
the  treafuries  of  various  public 
chanties  and  other  benevolent  in- 
ilitutions. 

But  where  is  the  man  who  can 
fay  to  himfelf,  “  Now  is  my  cup  of 
happinefs  full  In  the  midft  of 
all  thefe  fplendid  homages  to  his  vir¬ 
tues,  and  when  he  bore  “  His  blufh- 
ing  honours  thick  upon  him,''  the 
death  of  his  ekleft  fon,  a  moft  ac- 
complifhed  young  man,  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  every  virtue  which  can 
gladden  a  father’s  heart,  was  cut  off 
from  this  life  in  his  very  prime. 
This  heavy  broke  was  long  feverely 
felt  by  his  father,  and  for  a  time, 
clouded  the  pure  gaiety  of  that 
mind,  which  was  heretofore  wont 
to  diffufe  around  a  pleafing  and  an 
amiable  hilarity. 

Dr.  Lettfom  is  confiderably  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life,  but  has  not  in  any 
refped  diminiflied  the  fphere  of  his 
adive  benevolence  and  profeffionai 
tkill.  His  difpofition  is  cheerful 
and  mild ;  he  is  not  averfe  to  fo- 
ciety,  though  ue  lives  more  in  his 
carriage  than  in  his  houfe. 

He  rifes  early,  and  is  generally  in 
his  carriage  by  nine  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  does  not  fometimes  quit  it 
finally  till  the  fame  hour  in  the 
evening.  It  is  here  that  he  reads 
and  writes,  carries  on  an  extenfive 
correfpondence,  and  thus  holds  an 
intercourfe  with  many  parts  of  the 
globe. 

His  rural  retreat  near  Camber¬ 
well,  called  Grove  Hill*,  is  delight- 


*  When  Dr.  Lettfom  was  a  pupil  in  the 
hofpitals,  he  once  rambled  in  a  walk  with  a 
friend  to  the  fummit  of  this  Hill,  then  a 
rude  uncultivated  fpot,  and,  banding'  where 
his  houfe  has  been  fince  erefted,  viewing 
the  furrounding  feenery,  he  exclaimed,  as 
we  have  heard,  “  Here  my  ambition  would 
lead  me  to  live  and  die.’* 
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fully  fituated,  and  commands  a  moft 
extenfive  and  captivating  profpe6t. 
The  pens  of  various  cotemporary 
poets,  friends  of  the  author,  have 
donejuftice  to  this  beautiful  fpot 
in  language  not  inferior  to  the  fub- 
jefl.  Here  he  ufually  retires 
every  day  after  his  profeffional  la¬ 
bours.  It  is  enriched  with  a  valua¬ 
ble  library,  and  a  very  curious  mu- 
feum  of  natural  hiftory.  One  day 
in  the  week  he  devotes  to  this 
blifsful  fpot,  where  he  enjoys  the 
happinefs  of  a  fele61;  fociety,  a 
frnall  circle  of  literary  friends,  in 
the  riiidil  of  whom  he  freely  un¬ 
bends  his  mind,  and  regales  them 
with  various  anecdotes,  and  cha- 
raderiftic  defcriptions  of  things, 
which  have  been  impreffed  upon 
his  mind  in  the  courfe  of  a  long, 
an  honourable,  an  ufeful,  and  an 
adive  life. 

Dr.  Lettfom  has  not,  however, 
paired  through  his  career  without 
engaging  in  the  bitternefs  of  con- 
troverfy.  This  is  not  the  place, 
however,  either  to  difcufs  the  me¬ 
rits  of  the  cafe,  or  to  ftate  the  re- 
fpeclive  arguments.  The  “  Critical 
Reviewers f  with  whom  he  differed, 
and  to  whom  he  addreffed  various 
remondrances,  did  not  obferve 
that  decorum  which  is  the  charac- 
terillic  of  liberal  minds.  Nay, 
we  think.  Dr.  Lettfom  would  have 
iliewn  more  prudence,  had  he  con¬ 
ducted  himfelf  with  a  dignified 
contempt,  defpifing  at  once  the 
weaknefs  of  their  arguments,  and  the 
pitiful  infolence  of  their  language. 
An  injured  author  can  gain  little 
by  oppofing  a  concealed  enemy : 
he  may  deteCl  his  ftupidity,  or  he 
may  expofe  his  fallacy.  Ciii  hono  ? 
The  man  is  unknown,  and  he  may 
ridicule  in  fafety,  becaufe  his  fe- 
crecy  conveniently  covers  his  igno¬ 
rance.  In  the  prefent  inftance,  the 
Critical  Reviewers  have  defcended 
to  the  molt  fiiamefui  meannefs : 
they  have  not  been  content  with 
oppofing  the  arguments  of  Dr, 
Lettfom  in  a  coarfe  and  vulgar 


manner,  but  they  have  adopted 
an  unfeemly  ridicule,  by  convey¬ 
ing  their  fentiments  in  certain  ex- 
prefiions  peculiar  to  the  religious 
ieCl  to  which  Dr,  Lettfom  belongs. 
Such  pitiful  conduct  was  furely 
fufficient  to  ftamp  contempt  upon 
the  writer  and  his  arguments,  and 
to  render  both  beneath  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  worthy  character  they 
oppofed.  We  certainly  never  con- 
fidered  this  journal  as  remarkable 
either  for  the  erudition  or  the 
abilities  of  its  conductors  ;  but  we 
did  think  they  would  not  fo  far 
commit  the  credit  of  the  work,  as 
to  render  its  pages  fubfervient  to 
low  and  unneceffary  abufe. 

We  cannot  in  juftice  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Dr.  Lettfom  omit  to  copy 
the  account  of  a  learned  foreigner^, 
who  paid  him  a  vifit  while  on  his 
travels  in  England, 

‘‘  This  celebrated  phyfician  has 
a  collection  of  birds,  infeCts,  and 
minerals,  fome  of  which  are  very 
curious  ;  but  of  all  the  objeCts  that 
are  to  be  feen  and  admired  at  his 
houfe,  the  molt  interefting  is,  with¬ 
out  contradiction,  himfelf. 

This  friend  of  humanity,  this 
virtuous  Quaker,  was  the  firft  to 
give  the  example  of  emancipating 
the  negroes  from  flavery,  by  fetting 
at  liberty  all  that  were  employed  in 
his  rich  poffeffions  in  America. 

“  He  finds  the  rnoft  delightful 
recompence  for  this  aCt  of  juftice 
in  the  fenfations  of  his  own  heart, 
and  in  the  tender  and  filial  attach¬ 
ment  of  thofe  whofe  chains  he  has 
broken.  They  have  become  more 
infeparable  from  him  fince  they 
have  had  the  liberty  of  leaving  him 
when  they  pleafe.  Happy  is  the 
man  who  places  his  felicity  in  do¬ 
ing  good  to  others !  We  love  to 
meet  with  fuch  men.  They  con- 
fole  us  for  the  injuftice  and  the 
cruelty  of  fo  large  a  portion  of  our 
fpecies. 

*  Si.  Fondy  now  Director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Garden  In  Paris,  and  a  Member  of  the 
Inftitute. 

F  2 
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All  the  family  of  Dr.  Lctt- 
fom  participate  of  his  amiablenefs 
and  candour;  every  perfon  with 
whom  he  affociates  is  of  the  fame 
defcriptioiu 

‘‘  After  employing  a  part  of  the 
day  in  adminiftering  comfort  to  his 
numerous  patients,  he  returns  home, 
to  fhare  in  the  enjoyments  of 
friendfhip,  and  affembles  around 
him  perfons  whom  he  loves,  and 
by  whom  he  is  beloved. 

I  fupped  one  evening  with 
him,  when  fome  of  the  moft  lovely 
women  of  London  were  of  the  par¬ 
ty.  It  is  true  they  were  neither 
powdered  nor  perfumed,  and  had 
not,  like  moft  ladies,  heads  full 
of  feathers  or  artificial  flowers : 
but  their  beautiful  hair  floated 
with  becoming  gracefulnefs  on 
handkerchiefs  uncommonly  w'hite 
and  fine.  Their  fimple  but  ele¬ 
gant  drefs  was  remarkable  for 
the  excellent  quality  of  the  fluffs 
which  coropofed  it,  and  its  only 
ornament  was  the  charming  counte¬ 
nances  and  unaffeded  graces  of 
thofe  who  wore  it. 

Every  thing  in  this  houfe  cor- 
'refponded  with  that  neatnefs  and 
exquifite  fimplicity  which  charac- 
terifes  the  Quakers.  A  young 
v-'idow,  of  an  elegant  perfon  and 
highly  cultivated  mind,  was  one  of 
the  company ;  her  agreeable  viva¬ 
city  formed  a  pleafing  contrafl 
with  the  mild  and  tranquil  fenfibi- 
lity  of  the  other  ladies,  all  of  whom, 
however,  poffeffed  information  and 
talents. 

“  We  fupped  without  napkins,  a 
circumflance  which  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  many  houfes  in  England ; 
but  the  beft  kinds  of  beer,  plain 
though  exquifitely  flavoured  meats, 
and  the  choiceft  vegetables,  were 
ferved  up  in  proper  vefl'els  of  the 
moft  elegant  form.  The  cloth 
was  removed,  and  the  defert,  and 
fruits,  comfits,  and  other  delicacies, 
with  a  variety  of  wines  in  cryfla! 
decanters,  were  placed  on  a  table 
of  the  finefl  mahogany.  This  is 
the  luxury  of  the  Englifti.  We 


drank  more  than  once  in  cham- 
paigne  and  claret  to  the  health  of 
our  fair  companions,  and  they 
pledged  us  in  madeira  and  con- 
ftance*.  A  lively  but  decorous 
gaiety,  a  frank  and  pleafing  fimpli¬ 
city,  animated  this  fcene. 

“  Tea,  punch,  and  other  liquors, 
came  in  their  turn.  We  fhould 
have  paffed  the  whole  night  at 
table,  had  we  yielded  to  the  preff- 
ing  invitations  of  the  Doctor. 
But  notwithftanding  his  folicita- 
tions  the  party  broke  up  at  one 
o’clock.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  night  I  meditated  how  I  fhould 
become  a  Quaker  ;  for,  if  happinefs 
can  be  found  any  where  on  earth,  it 
is  among  thefe  worthy  men.” 

As  a  philanthropift.  Dr.  Lett- 
fom  muft  ever  fland  high  in  the  re¬ 
gard  and  efleem  of  all  good  men. 
The  writer  of  this  article  cannot 
hoaft  the  happinefs  of  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Dr.  Lettfom,  or  even 
a  perfonal  knowledge ;  but  he 
has  long  confidered  him,  in  the 
privacy  of  his  own  thoughts,  as 
one  of  thofe  truly  great  men, 
whofe  eulogy  is  written  in  the 
hearts  of  the  grateful,  and  whofe 
benevolence  is  recorded  in  the 
fmile,  which  chafes  away  the 
gloom  from  the  tear-moiflened 
cheek  of  afflidtion. 

Whether  we  contemplate  him  in 
his  profetfional  or  in  his  moral  cha- 
rafter,  he  is  alike  eftimable  ;  alike 
calculated  to  give  repofe  to  the  en¬ 
feebled  body  of  the  anxious  valetudi¬ 
narian,  and  to  infpire  with  confi¬ 
dence  the  hopes  of  the  half-doubt¬ 
ful  yet  half-refolved  philanthropift. 

On  whatever  fubjeft  he  employs 
his  pen,  it  aftumes  intereft  and  im¬ 
portance  from  his  forceful,  clear, 
and  impreflive  manner  of  treating 
it;  and,  if  thefe  qualifications  were 
wanting,  the  objective  fcope  of  his 
intentions  muft  infpire  a  degree  of 

*  This  lively  defcriptlon  of  Monf.  De 
St.  Fond  might  Imprefs  upon  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  that  the  Doftor  is  a  bon  vivant; 
but  we  know  that  his  temperance  is  almoft 
proverbial. 
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Jerious  refpeft  in  the  minds  of  his 
readers.  We  need  only  refer  to 
his  “  Hints f  a  work  which  hands 
as  a  noble  monument  of  the  libera¬ 
lity  of  his  principles,  and  the  bene¬ 
volent  ardor  of  his  mind.  The 
reader  who  has  perufed  thefe 

Hints**  will  fcarcely  deem  it 
poffible  that  any  man  could  not 
only  cenfure  the  performance  in 
general,  “  but  alfo  in  a  particular 
'manner  the  defign  of  the  Charitable 
Injlitutions  recommended  in  it,  as 
well  as  the  promoters  of  them* !’' 
This  alone  mull  convince  every  un¬ 
prejudiced  reader  that  the  conduc¬ 
tors  of  the  Critical  Review**  are 
influenced  either  by  a  mofl,  un¬ 
worthy  perfonal  acrimony,  or  that 
they  labour  under  a  deplorable  and, 
we  fear,  incurable  ftupidity. 

If  this  were  a  convenient  place, 
we  would  gladly  raife  our  feeble 
voice  in  defence  of  the  amiable 
objed;  of  thefe  memoirs  ;  we  would 
expofe  the  glaring  fallacies  of  his 
oppugners,  and  confound  their  pi¬ 
tiful  evafions,  and  artful  prevarica¬ 


*  Sec  Dr.  L'Sttfom’s  “  Appeal,  addreff- 

id  to  the  calm  Reflexion  of  the  Authors 
of  the  Critical  Eevievjy  &c.”  A  fpirited, 
liberal,  and  praifewoithy  performance. 


tions.  But  this  talk  has  been  al¬ 
ready  ably  and  juftly  performed  by 
the  Do6tor  himfelf,  to  whom  per¬ 
haps  this  revival  of  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  controverfy  may  b® 
unpleafmg.  But  truth  and  juftic® 
are  fuperior  coniiderations;  and 
on  their  fltrine  no  facrifice,  in  ouf 
opinion,  is  too  great. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured 
trace  the  principal  events  of  Dr. 
Lettfom’s  ufeful  and  adive  life 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  poffible, 
adhering  candidly  to  fads,  without 
indulging  in  the  fruitful  fuggeftionSi 
of  fertile  fancy.  We  are  willing  to 
hope  nothing  is  erroneoufly  hated 
fhould  there,  however,  be  any  thing 
in  which  we  have  been  deceived, 
we  (hall  be  happy  to  fupply  defi- 
ciences,  and  to  corred  inaccura¬ 
cies. 

*It  having  been  unjuftly  infinuat- 
ed  by  one  of  the  Reviews,  that 
Dr.  Lettfom  was  the  author  of 
an  anonymous  memoir  of  him- 
felf,  publifhed  fome  time  fince, 
we  think  it  neceflary  to  ftate,  that 
in  the  prefent  injlancCf  we  have  on 
the  contrary  to  regret,  that  we 
could  not  derive  any  information 
from  the  Dodor,  owing  to  our 
total  want  of  perfonal  knowledge. 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Univerfal  Mag, 
Sir, 

MONO  the  various  fources  of 
gratification  to  the  human 
mind,  and  different  means  employed 
to  perpetuate  love  and  friendlhip, 
none  are  more  univerfal,  nor  better 
fatisfy  the  wiflies  of  the  heart,  than 
epiftolary  writing.  By  this,  friends 
may  unbofom  themfelves,  and  im¬ 
part,  at  any  diftance,  the  inmoft 
fecrets  of  their  heart ;  by  this,  the 
languiihing  youth  may^  breathe  his 
fighs  at  the  feet  of  his  adored  mif- 
trefs,  and  tell  her,  with  energy 
furpaffing  that  of  common  conver- 


fation,  the  pangs  of  abfence,  and 
the  fears  of  jealoufy  ;  by  this,  the 
anxious  parent  may  convey  his 
falutary  counfels  to  his  youthful  fon, 
immerfed  in  the  toils  of  bufinefs  ; 
by  this,  refined  intelleds  may  com¬ 
municate  the  refults  of  laborious 
refearches,  and  the  beneficial  effeds 
of  philanthropic  fiudy  ;  -  by  this, 
commerce  is  enlarged,  nations  pre- 
ferved,  and  armies  defeated. 

The  importance  of  epiftolary 
waiting  has  been  frequently  ac¬ 
knowledged:  rules  for  its  compo- 
fttion  have  been  laid  down,  and  its 
excellencies  have  been  defined  by 
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writers  of  tafte  and  eminence.  But 
wherein  its  beauties  contiti,  yet  re¬ 
mains  to  be  decided. 

I  cannot,  however,  think,  with 
Johnfon,  that  the  reafon  why  fo  few 
volumes  ofepiflolaiycorrefpondence, 
except  thofe  of  bufinefs  and  in  the 
clifcbarge  of  public  truft,  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  country,  is  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  “  to  our  contempt  of  trifles, 
and  our  due  fenfe  of  the  dignity  of 
the  public.’^  Surely  the  import¬ 
ance  of  epiftolary  writing  is  fuffici- 
ently  great  to  place  it  upon  a  level 
with  the  innumerable  tales, romances, 
and  idle  poetical  effufions  which 
daily  iffue  from  the  prefs;  and  it 
ma}'  be  allowed  to  advance  as  fair 
a  claim  to  the  public  attention  or 
eftcem  as  the  other  defultory  lu¬ 
cubrations  of  eminent  writers  ;  even 
the  Rambler,  of  Dr.  Johnfon  !  It  is 
not  here  fuppofed,  that  every  idle 
letter  which  fondnefs  may  didate,  or 
idlenefs  propofe,  to  relieve  the  ennuioi 
a  rainy  morning,  is  to  be  fubjeded  to 
the  public  ordeal;  but  the  epiftolary 
correfpondence  of  men  of  genius,  in 
which  enquiries  are  purfued,  hints 
flruck  out  on  important  topics,  and 
moral  fentimenls  conveyed  (not  to 
mention  the  fatisfadion  which  the 
mind  receives  in  reading,  as  it  were, 
the  man  diftind  from  the  author,) 
would,  I  conceive,  anfwer  every 
purpofe  for  which  books  are  writ¬ 
ten.  In  confirmation  of  this  opi¬ 
nion  may  be  advanced  the  letters  of 
Walfli,  Pope,  Voiture,  Shenflone, 
&c.  &c.,  though  perhaps  thofe  of 
Pope  contain  too  much  of  felf  in 
them  ;  yet  in  many  of  his  letters 
there  are  niimberlefs  paflages  which 
deferve  to  be  admired  for  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  language,  the  depth  of 
the  obfervation,  and  the  foundnefs 
of  the  criticifm  *. 


*  Yet  perhaps,  without  too  much  harfh- 
refs,  it  may  he  afferted,  that  the  letters  of 
Pope  were  fo  many  facrifices  to  his  vanity. 
He  appears  in  them  to  be  under  an  uniform 
firuggle  to  conceal  what  he  manifeftly 
adored— His  letters  to  Wycherly 
betray  all  the  faftidioufnefs  of  a  young 


“  Letters  written  from  the  heart, 
and  on  real  occafions  (obferves  an 
elegant  writer),  though  not  always 
decorated  with  the  flowers  of  elo¬ 
quence,  mu  ft  be  far  more  ufefui 
and  interefting  than  the  ftudied 
paragraphs  of  Pliny,  or  the  pom¬ 
pous  declamations  of  Baifac  ;  as 
they  contain  juft  pi61ures  of  life 
and  manners,  and  are  the  genuine 
emanations  of  nature.” 

It  is  ver)^  certain  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  arifing  from  epiftolary  w'nting 
are  manifold,  for  many  valuable 
hints,  many  disjointed  ideas,  and 
unconnected  opinions,  which  are 
too  trivial  to  form  a  diftintt  pub¬ 
lication,  are  thus  preferved,  and 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  Nothing, 
in  fhort,  which  comes  from  the  pen 
of  a  man  of  genius  and  learning 
can  be  totally  ufelefs  ;  fome  enter¬ 
tainment  or  feme  inftrudion  it  muft 
infallibly  prefent. 

Of  the  precife  ftyle  which  ought 
to  be  adopted  in  this  fpecies  of 
compofition,  nothing  can  with  any 
certainty  be  faid.  It  embraces 
fuch  a  variety  of  objedls,  and  is 
written  under  fuch  peculiar  circum- 
ftances,  that  the  ftyle  muft  inevita¬ 
bly  be  diverfified.  The  only  gene¬ 
ral  rule  which  can  be  given,  is,  to 
ftudy  the  propriety  of  the  language 
you  adopt;  a  rule  which,  indeed, 
is  equally  applicable  to  every  kind 
of  writing.  It  is  not  however  re- 
qnifite,  as  fome  imagine,  that  a 
negligent,  loofe  manner  of  compo¬ 
fition  fhould  be  obferved,  for  this 
can  never  afford  any  genuine  fatis¬ 
fadion  to  a  reader  of  taftc  ;  it  v/ere, 
indeed,  better  to  err  on  the  fide  of 
elegance  and  ftudied  phrafeology, 
for  that  would  at  leaft  iraprefs  more 
ftrongly  the  objed  of  your  letter, 
and  intereft  more  the  pafiions  of 

author,  who,  delig-hted  with  flattery,  en¬ 
deavours  to  allure  it  ftill  ftronger  by  artful 
and  reiterated  reprehenflons.  It  may  in¬ 
deed  be  afferted,  with  fome  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence,  that  no  man  ever  fought  praife  with 
greater  avidity,  and  yet  feemed  to  repel  it 
with  more  apparent  difguft,  than  did  Pope. 
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tbe  mind  than  a  lax  and  feeble 
conipofition  poffibly  could  do  :  be¬ 
tide,  there  is  a  danger,  that,  in  ac- 
cuftoming  yourfelf  to  any  mode  of 
expreffion  however  common,  or 
word  however  inelegant,  a  habit 
will  be  acquired,  favourable  to  the 
natural  indolence  of  man,  of  cloath- 
ing  your  thoughts  in  the  moft  ob¬ 
vious  language  and  in  colloquial 
phrafes;  feeking  only  to  be  perfpi- 
cuous,  without  any  attention  to 
either  grace  or  harmony ;  and 
though  one  end  may  perhaps  be  at¬ 
tained  by  this,  namely,  the  per- 
fpicuous  communication  of  the 
thing  difctilTed,  yet  much  would 
certainly  be  lofl  in  the  torpid  ftate  of 
mind  with  which  that  communica¬ 
tion  would  be  received.  It  is  the 
energies  of  language  which  awaken, 
as  it  were,  the  very  foul ;  which 
make  the  reader  w^eep,  laugh,  or 
moralize  with  the  author,  and  enter 
with  fpiritinto  his  feelings,  and  the 
nicety  of  his  calculations. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that,  if  I  would  command  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  my  reader,  or  make  him  feel 
the  force  and  propriety  of  my  argu¬ 
ments,  I  miift  awaken  his  mind, 
and  in  a  manner  transfufe  the  fpirit 
with  which  I  xcrote  the  work  into 
him :  and  this  can  be  done  only  by 
an  energetic  and  forcible  mode  of 
exprelTion.  I  may  probably  inte- 
reft  his  curiofity  to  proceed  with 
me  in  a  difquilition  on  fome  import¬ 
ant  topic,  even  though  I  ufe  the 
moft  plain  and  fimple  ftyle,  devoid 
of  elegance,  of  ftrength,  of  harmony; 
but  that  would  be  all :  and  it  is  not 
impoifible,  but  that  a  reader  of 
tafte  would  lay  my  book  down 
with  difguft,  and  efcape  with  plea- 
fure  from  my  iiinplicity  and  inele¬ 
gance. 

Every  body  knows  how  much 
more  ealily  the  mind  commits  to 
memory  a  terfe  and  pointed  apoph¬ 
thegm  than  a  diffufe  and  labour¬ 
ed  defcription ;  and  a  book  written 
in  ftroRg  emphatic  language,  and 
well-rounded  periods,  will  be  more 
frequently  quoted,  and  its  precepts 


more  frequently  applied  to  the  left 
of  experience,  than  when  wire-drawn 
and  frittered  into  endlefs  fentences. 
Let  us  exemplify  this  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  line  from  Young : 

“  When  fuch  friends  part,  it  is  the  fur- 
vivor  dies.” 

Here  is  a  beautiful  idea  cornpreff- 
ed  in  a  few  words,  yet  conveying 
to  ihe  mind  a  conception  pregnant 
with  a  thoufand  collateral  images^ 
and  which  the  reader’s  fancy  rami¬ 
fies  and  enlarges  at  his  pleafure. 

Let  us  now  view  it  in  another 
light. 

“  When  an  efteemed  and  affec¬ 
tionate  friend  is  torn  from  us  by 
death,  it  is  we  who  teel  all  the  ca¬ 
lamities  of  the  feparation  ;  it  is  we, 
who,  confeious  of  the  lofs  we  have 
fuftained,  hourly  regret  it ;  it  is  we, 
who,  picturing  to  the  imagination, 
yet  weeping  over  his  memory,  all 
his  virtues,  his  convivial  excel¬ 
lences,  his  friendly  attentions,  his 
fympathizing  borrows,  feel  in  all  its 
accumulated  mifery  the  irrepara¬ 
ble  vacuity;  it  is  we  who  die,  in 
for  ever  weeping  his  death.’^ 

Here  is  a  fimple  amplification 
of  the  fame  idea  ;  yet  who  cannot 
perceive,  the  fiipreme  advantag® 
which  the  original  poffeffes  over 
this  laft  } 

The  preceding  obfervations  may 
be  particularly  applied  to  epiftolary 
writing.  Our  letters  to  a  friend, 
if  on  real  fubjeds,  may  be  fuppofed 
to  breathe  the  pureft  and  moft  ge¬ 
nuine  fentiments  of  the  heart,  un- 
difguifed  by  artifice  ;  and  it  can¬ 
not  furely  become  a  queftion,  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  we  wilh  thofe  fenti¬ 
ments  to  be  fully  apprehended, 
and  vigoroufly  entered  into  by 
our  readers.  The  neceftity  of 
clofe,  compreflive,  and  energetic 
language  to  obtain  this  end  has 
been  fhewn. 

I  ftiall  conclude  this  letter  with 
a  quotation  from  Johnfon,  in  which 
he  fpeaks  my  own  fentiments  with 
more  elegance  than  I  could  pofti- 
bly  do. 


A  Liter&r^  Chara&er. 


^0^ 

That  letters  fliould  be  \vrit- 
ten  with  ftri<5l  conformity  to  na¬ 
ture  is  true^  becaufe  nothing  but 
conformity  to  nature  can  make 
any  compofition  beautiful  or  juft. 
Whatever  elevates  the  fentiments 
will  confequently  raife  the  expref- 
fion ;  whatever  fills  us  with  hope 
or  terror  will  produce  fome  pertur¬ 
bation  of  images,  and  fome  figura¬ 
tive  diftortions  of  phrafe.  Where- 
ever  we  are  ftudious  to  pleafe,  we 
are  afraid  of  trufting  our  firft 
thoughts,  and  endeavour  to  re¬ 
commend  our  opinion  by  ftudied 
ornaments,  accuracy  of  method, 
and  elegance  of  ftyle/’ 

I  remain,  &c. 

F. 


A  LITERARY  CHARACTER. 

HE  is  a  man  poflefted  of  fome 
virtues,  though  not  deftitute  of 
many  of  the  vices  which  disfigure 
iuman  nature.  His  heart  is  libe¬ 
ral,  and  his  motives  juft;  but  for¬ 
tune  forbids  him  to  difplay  the 
qualities  of  the  one,  and  vicious 
perfons  endeavour  to  vilify  the 
other.  Endowed  with  mental  ex¬ 
cellence  fuperior  to  the  general 
clafs  of  human  beings,  he  feeks 
only  the  enlargement  of  virtue  in 
his  writings  ;  and  to  this  end  alone 
are  his  feeble  endeavours  dire6lcd. 

His  temper  has  become  irafei- 
hle  from  intenfe  ftudy  and  reiterat¬ 
ed  misfortunes :  eafily  provoked  in 
trifles  to  anger,  the  impetuofity  of 
his  mind  foon  fubfides  if  left  to  it- 
felf,  but  increafes  when  oppofed. 
Not  gifted  with  fortitude,  his  heart 
foon  finks  under  diltrefs ;  and  the 
apprehenfion  of  mifery  paralyfes 
the  moft  adtive  energies  of  his 
heart.  Proud  perhaps  to  a  fault, 
he  fcorns  meannefs  in  himfelf  and 
in  others:  imprefied  with  a  nice 
fenfe  of  honour,  he  is  alive  to  the 
minuteft  injury  or  infult,  whether 
real  or  intended  :  he  abhors  in- 
juftice,  and  never  fails  to  caftigate 
it  w'hen  found  in  others.  Warm  in 
his  refentments,  he  can  never  Sow 


his  feelings  to  others,  even  in  thofe 
cafes  where  the  firft  atonement 
ought  to  come  from  himfelf;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  his  heart  is  ever 
open  to  reconciliation,  wdien  pro- 
pofed  in  a  proper  manner.  Dif- 
timftion  is  his  idol,  and  this  often 
leads  him  into  eccentricities,  which, 
fools  laugh  at,  and  wife  men  pity  : 
fond  of  colloquial  eminence,  ho 
dreads  an  imaginary  want  of 
powers  to  fnine  in  that  refpeft;  and, 
therefore,  often  fits  filent  in  com¬ 
pany,  when  topics  are  agitated  on 
which  his  refearches  and  his  ge¬ 
nius  might  enable  him  to  throw 
light.  Adive  in  his  friendlhips, 
he  never  ftirinks  from  doing  good, 
when  the  moft  remote  means  are 
within  his  reach:  defnltory  in  ftudy, 
his  mind  loves  to  expatiate  upon 
numerous  objects ;  whence  he  can¬ 
not  be  faid  to  poflefs  folid  infor¬ 
mation  on  any.  Liberal  in  his 
condud,  pecuniary  confiderations 
are  with  him  only  a  meafure  of 
prudence,  as  he  heartily  detefts 
intereftednefs  in  engagements  of 
mutual  honour  and  liberality.  Ne¬ 
ver  prone  to  indulge  in  harfti 
opinions  refpefting  other  people, 
he  always  makes  it  a  rule  to  ne- 
gle6l  reports,  trufting  to  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  as  the  moft  fure  guide. 
This  is  an  amiable  principle,  but  it 
often  leads  into  misfortunes. 

As  a  huiband,  he  is  fincerely  af- 
feftionate,  but  never  difplays  any 
anile  fondnefs ;  never  exprefles  the 
fame  anxiet}^  for  trivial  evils  as 
for  thofe  of  greater  magnitude.— 
As  a  fon,  he  feels  and  pra<ftifes  the 
moft  facred  of  filial  duties :  he 
feels  a  real  glow  of  exquifite  happi- 
nefs,  w'hen  lie  can  difpel  for  one 
moment  the  anxious  folicitude  of 
his  mother. — As  a  brother,  he  ex¬ 
periences  every  fentiment  of  fra¬ 
ternal  love,  and  fincerely  values  a 
fifter,  who  is  in  many  refpe^ls  a 
prototype  of  himfelf. 

Such  a  man  there  is,  for  this 
portrait  is  drawn  with  fidelity  from 
the  man  himfelf ! 


